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herd Ivory Franz ; Keflex Neurosis with Particular Reference to Eye- 
strain, by D. Kerfoot Shute; The Philosophical Foundations of 
Charlatanry in Medicine, by D. Kerfoot Shute. 

Schmidt, Eugen Heinrich. Kritik der Philosophic vom StandpunM der 
intuitiven Erkenntnis. Leipzig: Fritz Eckardt. 1908. Pp. viii 

■+ 507. 8.50 M. 

NOTES AND NEWS 

To the Editors of the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Sci- 
entific Methods 

Gentlemen: As a student for many years of a subject now called 
signifies, dealing with the possibilities as well as defects in the accepted 
forms and significance of expression, may I ask leave to say a few words 
on Mr. Rutgers Marshall's letter in your issue of February 13th? 

It is always refreshing to see such an appeal made from a distin- 
guished quarter for consensus on sorely needed rectifications of sporadic 
and inconsistent usage, especially in psychology, the subject which more 
nearly than any other concerns us all. Having noted a vast number of 
cases in which words like " consciousness " and " awareness " are used 
apparently at the fancy and discretion of each writer, I would venture 
to suggest that awareness should retain some flavor of its original sense 
of an extension of that wariness — once needfully prominent — which is 
the primitive and still operative preparation for defensive or protective 
action. 

We have to remember, also, that while " unconscious " from shock or 
anesthetic, our psychic existence persists through complete insensibility. 
This word again introduces another and important element. As its con- 
verse is sensibility or sensitiveness, it is here, perhaps, that care is espe- 
cially needed, since it should keep closely drawn the link between con- 
sciousness, awareness, and sensation, which last belongs to one of the 
richest and most variously suggestive of our ideas — that of sense. 

There is, of course, much more to say which, as far as I know, has not 
yet been said, on a theme like this; but I must not encroach further on 
your space. 

Yours faithfully, 

V. Welby. 
Duneaves, Harrow, England, 
February 24, 1908. 

The following summary of the address of the outgoing president of 
the Anthropological Institute, Professor Cunningham, on " Anthropology 
in the Eighteenth Century," is from the Athenceum of February 8. An- 
thropology in the period discussed was identified primarily with the 
names of five men, Camper, White, Blumenbach, Prichard, and Law- 
rence. " Camper, although his strictly anthropological work consisted 
of only four papers, yet had an immense influence on the science. It is 
especially noteworthy that Camper's inclinations at first turned towards 
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art, and that it was due to this fact that he invented the facial angle, 
which, in spite of severe criticism, had until a comparatively recent 
period a great influence on craniometrical methods. White, a Manchester 
physician, had been spoken of as the father of anthropometry, and in a 
sense this title is not altogether undeserved, as he appears to have been 
the first to make in a rational and scientific manner measurements of 
the living person. But his chief title to fame lies in his discovery that 
the forearm of the negro, relatively to the upper arm, is longer than 
that of the European, and a corresponding relationship exists between 
the ape and the negro. From these observations of White's most in- 
teresting facts have accrued. To Blumenbach is due in great part the 
foundation of modern anthropology. His knowledge was remarkable, and 
his work on ' The Natural Variety of Mankind ' of the first importance. 
He divided mankind into five varieties under one species, and his 
classification rested on a rational basis, as he placed reliance on color, 
hair, and bodily structure, especially the form of the skull. Although 
not the first to study this part of the skeleton, he was the first to do so 
scientifically, and he must always be regarded, therefore, as the founder 
of craniology, and his influence on this subject can be felt at the present 
day. By many people Prichard has been considered as the greatest 
anthropologist of his age. An accomplished anatomist, he was also a 
learned philologist and a noted psychologist, and he brought his wide 
knowledge of these subjects to bear upon his ethnological work. In his 
famous book 'Researches into the Physical History of Mankind' he 
maintained, like Camper and Blumenbach, that the races of man should 
be included under one species. He also held interesting views on the 
subject of skin color, being of opinion that the original pair from whom 
mankind has sprung were black. The last of the great anthropologists 
with whom Professor Cunningham dealt was Sir William Lawrence. 
At the age of thirty-two he delivered his famous lectures on comparative 
anatomy, which raised a storm of protest, and were so strongly denounced 
as ' propagating opinions detrimental to society ' that he withdrew them, 
and with their withdrawal his anthropological work ceased. But his 
lectures are still read, as they possess great scientific value. His facts 
were doubtless largely borrowed from Blumenbach, but he handled them 
in a more illuminating way and showed a deeper insight into their 
morphological significance. He denied, as did Prichard, the doctrine of 
the transmissibility of acquired characters, and to a certain extent antici- 
pated the modern doctrine of evolution. His loss to anthropology was 
great, as had he continued his work he would have contributed much to 
the progress of the science." 

Nature of February 1 mentions as follows the new French ethno- 
graphical review, Revue des Etudes ethnographiques et sociologiques, 
which, " under the editorship of M. A. van Gennep, starts its career in the 
number for last month with an excellent program. Dr. J. G. Frazer 
contributes a chapter from the new forthcoming edition of the ' Golden 
Bough ' on ' St. George and the Palilia.' The Palilia is a Roman spring 
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agricultural feast, at which the herdsman used to make a sacrifice to 
Pales and invoke his protection for the flocks, praying him to grant rain 
for the pastures and to protect the cattle from wolves. In Esthonia, 
about the same time of the year, a feast is held in honor of St. George, 
who grants fertility to women and flocks. In eastern Europe the saint 
seems to represent the old spring god of the Lithuanians, Pergrubius, and, 
further east, Tammuz or Adonis. With his wide knowledge of peasant 
rites and ceremonies, Dr. Frazer has no difficulty in establishing the con- 
nection between these varied cults of agricultural and pastoral life. This 
paper is followed by an elaborate sketch by M. M. Delafosse of the Siena 
or Senoufo tribe, who inhabit the Erench territory in West Africa in the 
region adjoining the British Ashanti frontier. M. 0. Boreux discusses 
the decorated pottery of predynastic Egypt. Some reviews and a bibli- 
ography complete a publication which promises to be of considerable value 
to ethnologists." 

Seeley & Co. will publish this spring a translation by Professor A. H. 
Keane of the " Volkerkunde " of Dr. Leo Frobenius, an interesting book 
on the life, customs, and thoughts of primitive man. The English 
rendering will be entitled "The Childhood of Man," and will contain 
over 400 pictures drawn from authentic sources. 

Mr. C. V. Hartman, curator of the ethnological section at the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburg, has received the call to a similar position 
at the ethnological department of the Eiks-museum in Stockholm. 

Warde Fowler, distinguished for his writings on Eoman religion, has 
been appointed Gifford lecturer at the University of Edinburgh for the 
years 1909-11. 

Dr. L. Levy-Bruhl has been appointed to succeed Emile Boutroux, 
professor of the history of modern philosophy at the University of 
Paris. 

Professor Ziegler, in Strausburg, has been compelled by ill health 
to discontinue temporarily his lectures. 

The anthropological collections made by Mr. Henry G. Bryant among 
the Esquimaux have been presented by him to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

A new Psycho-neurological Institute, under the direction of Professor 
Bechterev, was recently opened at St. Petersburg. 



